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peninsula, and Venice will be situated on a lake, separated from
the rest of the Adriatic by a dam seven miles wide.
Part of this vast amount of sediment which the Po carries to
the sea has of course sunk to the bottom of the river and has filled
it up with a layer of solid substance several feet thick. In order to
keep the ever-rising river from flooding the surrounding landscape,
the people living along its banks had to build dikes. They began
to do this in Roman times. They are still doing it. As a result,
the surface of the Po is much higher than the plain through which
it flows. In several villages die dikes are thirty feet high and the
river runs at the same height as the roofs of the houses.
But the Po region is famous for something else. Once upon a
time, and not so very long ago geologically speaking, the entire
northern plain of Italy was part of the Adriatic Sea. Those lovely
Alpine gorges which are now so popular with die summer tourists
were narrow bays, like the fjords, the submerged valleys of the
modern Norwegian mountains. These valleys were the outlet for
the water that descended from the glaciers which then covered the
greater part of Europe and of course a great deal more of the
Alps than they do to-day. Glaciers get thickly covered with stones
that roll down on them from the mountain slopes between which
they pass on their way downward. Such fringes of rocks arc called
moraines. When two glaciers meet, two moraines arc bound to
combine into a moraine double as high as the original ones, which
is then called a * median moraine,' and when the glacier finally
melts, it drops this rocky ballast, which is called the * terminal
moraine/
These terminal moraines are a sort of geological beaver-dam;
they wall off die uppermost part of the valley from the lower.
As long as the glacier period lasts, there will be enough water to
make die terminal moraines a negligible hindrance for the water
on its downward course. But gradually, as the glaciers disappear
and there is less and less water, the terminal moraine rises higher
than the water and we get a lake.
All the north Italian lakes, the Lago Maggiorc, the Lago ^di
Como and the Lago di Garda, arc mainly moraine lakes. When
man appeared upon the scene and began his works of irrigationa